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CAMP-NOTES 
STALKED BY A LION. 


‘Tue other night,’ said I to Frazer, ‘you spoke 
of a puma following your trail for two or three 
days. If the story is not “Sabbath gas,” I should 
like to hear it, for, though they tell a similar tale 
of lions in Africa, the fact has always seemed 
doubtful to me’ 

‘I’ve piped off Sabbath gas in my time, I don’t 
deny, but under the woods we mostly tell truth. 
Them stories you may swear upon; I’ve been 
tracked myself, an’ so has Pike County. He’s 
just a hairy devil, yer puma, playful, an’ cowardly, 
an’ cruel, like some women as one sees. Bring him 
up from a kitten, tame him as thoroughly as you 
will, stuff his skin till he nigh explodes, an’ still 
you can’t trust a child within his sight, nor turn 
your hack upon him safely. 

‘The ugliest skrimmy I ever had with lions* was 
down the Serebpiqui, after that etarnal raid of 
Schlesinger’s upon Costa Rica. We didn’t travel 
far, sir, as you know, for the Greasers gave us 
the durnedest whipping at Santa Rosa that ever I 
had since my old grandmother deceased. How 
they «did it, or what was the sign that scared us, 
no one could plan out, an’ I believe—ay, by the 
Etarnal, I believe—some of our boys was witched ! 
It was a right-down whipping, anyway! There 
was a couple of hundred of us in the corral [cattle- 
yard]—every man ready an’ droughty to face ten 
Greasers, bragging all his pile upon the trick: 
there was nary one among them boys but had 
been suckled on a six-shooter, an’ vaccinated with a 
bowie ; but we ran, sir, every man of us, before 
a hundred an’ eighty Greasers! We did so! The 
yeller-faced cusses was heard in the brush five 
minutes before they broke out, an’, as far as I 
could see, every man of us was at his post. Naow, 


* Throughout America, the puma is called ‘lion, and 
the jaguar, a much more dangerous animal, ‘tiger.’ It 
is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that all the 
species of Tropical America differ from those of the Old 
World. 


it’s no good blowing, Beasley! we were fairly 
whipped, an’ you an’ I ran with the rest ; so what’s 
the use of gas? I say we were mostly all at our 
places by the palisade before they charged across 
the open. My man fell clean an’ pretty, with the 
bullet fair between his eyes, where a ranger’s 
bullet should be ; an’ then, before the smoke had 
cleared away, they were over the fence, an’ swarm- 
ing down among us. Twenty of us rangers would 


have mussed—ay, an’ had done an’ did after—the | 


whole durned drive of ’em ; but—but, cuss it, we 
ran like sheep! Who led the way, I don’t know ; 
they said Schlesinger, but I didn’t see him. I only 
tell there wasn’t twenty of us killed, no, nor yet dis- 
abled, when we cleared out. Eh! one feels mad yet, 
a-thinking of that day. Us—the pick o’ Walker’s 
army, Wester-ny men two out of three on us 
—to stampede before a drive of Greasers! I 
see men cry that day as hadn’t cried since they 
wore out their cradles! We had our turn with the 
Costa Rican cusses many a time after that, but 
there’s never a man with us can think of Santa 
Rosa without feeling wolfish. Ay! an’ that were 
Walker’s first check, too! If we'd taken Cartago 
or San José, he might have been President of 
Central America now, maybe; an’ Beasley an’ I 
been high-Greaser generals, with fifty dollars pay 
per annum, finding our own gold buttons.’ 

‘But, man,’ I said, ‘San José has seven thousand 
inhabitants, and Cartago has twelve thousand, and 
the two cities are not fifteen miles apart. Were 
you going to attack those mountains with two 
hundred men ?’ 

‘Guess we were!’ returned Frazer composedly ; 
‘leastwise, so we thought in the army, an’ I never 
heerd that Schlesinger’s instructions was different. 
But you see a hundred an’ eighty Greasers was 
enough to turn us about an’ send us into the 
woods with the loss of all our plunder. Yet you know 
how they stood against us at Rivas an’ Granada, an’ 
I guess we’d ’a stepped out just as free for San 
José—eh, Beasley ?’ 

‘Guess we would so, hoss! But Santa Rosa took 
all the stiffening out of my neckcloth. Lo’! O lo’! 
a hundred au’ eighty Greasers!’ 
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‘Wal, some of us surrendered on terms, an’ 


some kept down the river. Jem, there, was one of 
those that made for San Carlos, an’ a queer sto 
he’ll tell you of his voyage, if you can squeeze it 
out of his modesty some night. As to whether it’s 
true, I don’t give no opinion, but it kinder does 
one’s ears to hear.’ 

‘Why, did yer fall in with the Guatusos,* Pike ?’ 
asked Vansten laughing. 

*That’s just what he did, said Frazer solemnly. 
‘An’ stranger things than Guatusos there is in that 
wild Frio country. 

‘There was five or six of us started bp down 
the river-bank, walking through the shallows, an’ 
7 our way where the water was too deep. 
Now, I guess I’ve seen the tropics mostly every- 
where. I’ve travelled through the East Indies an’ 
the West Indies, an’ round about the islands, but 
never yet did I sot eyes on such a forest as stands 
round the head-waters of the Serebpiqui. The only 
place that can hold agin it for beauty is Ceylon, an’ 
one an’ t’other should be put under glass, an’ kept 
for sinful folks to stare at. There’s no such trees 
here as on them hills, an’ no such ferns, nor lianas, 
nor flowers. Where we struck it first on our 
retreat, the Serebpiqui is a little tumbling brook, all 
full of purple stones, an’ fringed with leaves 
an’ fern. e water leaps an’ foams through the 
bamboo thickets an’ the valleys, so that its spray 
always hangs above it like the spray of breakers on 
a sand-bar. Overhead, the forest palms join their 
shining ; an’ big tree-ferns, crowding to the 
brink, e feathery heads all day long to the 

uick beat of the water. The shallow banks are 
thick with flowers, the wet moss sparkles like 
jewels, scrub-palms an’ climbing vines cover the 
rocks like a hanging carpet. There’s the greatest 
variety of painted lene there that I ever see, 
much greater than in Borneo, where they do good 
trade in such plants. I tell you, sir, the Sereb- 
piqui river runs through a fairy-land such as few 
could pictur’, an’ I guess the hardest couldn’t 
along that trail without feeling kinder grateful 
there was so much beauty left on earth. I can’t 
describe them to you, an’ no man could—the 
flowers, an’ golden leaves, an’ happy sunshine. 
Jem can run off high-prime gas sometimes, but my 
father never gave us a chance to learn accomplish- 
ments. The minister, says he, may flourish any 
way, because he daren’t reel off his feelings man- 
like in honest swearing ; but don’t yer give us any- 
thing of that sort, my son, because, if yer do, I’ll 
apprentice yer to the county newspaper, an’ make 
yer responsible for the weekly poetry. 

‘We didn’t take much pains to keep together, for 
all was good woodsmen, an’ the Serebpiqui track 
was more lonely then than even now, so it was 
little danger of meeting enemies. Nor was there 
fear of starving either, for the fish lay in shoals 
under every rock, an’ all had their rifles an’ lots of 

. Empty, very empty, as we were, six or seven 
days should have taken us to the San Juan mouth, 
so we hung back in twos an’ threes, prospecting for 
gold an’ all that. 

* At the end of three days from Santa Rosa, Jed 
Smith, an’ G of Galveston, an’ I found our- 
selves alone. | notioned that whatever gold 
might be in the stream would be found at the 


* Of this mysterious tribe of free Indians, I shall hope 
to speak in a future paper. 


some made straight tracks for the San Carlos, an’ | d 


mouth of it, an’ we pressed on, thinking to 
muelle [place of embarkation] at all upon the 
river; we thought its banks was uninhabited the 
whole way down. It wasn’t worth while to make 
a dug-out ; an’ besides, the rapids would have 
been right-down dangerous to such a craft; so we 
held on to the water-course, an’ went into the 
woods when needful. 

‘I can’t rightly say where we were about the 
sixth morning after taking the forest ; but on that 
day we sat to breakfast, of cold monkey an’ lizards’ 
eggs, just at the head of a thundering rapid, that 
skirled an’ whizzed in a manner quite pretty to 
look at from the bank. I can’t _ thinking the 
muelle has been changed of late, for they tell us 
there’s a big rapid just below as it stands now, an’ 
I kinder fancy that’s the spot we chose to breakfast 
in’ 


‘The present muelle of the Serebpiqui,’ I said, 
‘has certainly a big rapid just a it. The 
channel is hard under the jeft-hand bank, an’ 
there ’s quite an island of snags in mid-stream.’ 

‘That’s the golfired place! I remember them 
snags well, all twisted up together like a net, an’ 
holding long gray reeds that twine like rock-snakes 
in the water. e were sitting, as I said, upon a 
fallen tree that overstood the river someway. It 
didn’t rest flat, for the broken crown held it up ; 
in front was a thick curtain of snags and flood- 
rubbish, not solid, but nigh so. Suddintly, as we 
sat there—Jed an’ Gregory smoking an’ laughing 
at one end, while I baited for guapotés at the other 
—three or four rifles cracked on the other bank, an’ 
I heerd the “swish” of a bullet mighty close to 
my pictur’. O’ course we dropped straight, for, hit 
or missed, that’s allurs the safe thing to do when 
there’s shooting round in which one don’t take no 
interest ; but poor Jed an’ Gregory never rose agin. 
Gregory fell backwards off the Sage as a parish 
ghost; while poor Jed fell on his face into the 
water, an’ plunging about, got swept into the 
current an’ down the rapid. 

‘I wasn’t hurt a mite, but I felt kinder mad ; so 
I slipt down beside Gregory’s body, got all the 
rifles into my claws, chose a loophole through the 
drift, an’ waited. Thunder! seem to look on 
that reach now, just as it were while I ’possumed 
for them murdering Greasers! The day was 
deathly still, as on those levels it mostly is at noon- 
tide; there wasn’t a breath stirring in the thick- 

ressed leaves, nor a motion, except where a bough 
in the racing water. Up the stream an’ 
down, nothing but blue sky, a swirls, 
an’ leaves that glittered in the still sunshine. No 
bird nor beast came out in those hours of silent 
heat. Great fish swam slowly round in the dead- 
water by the bank, under shade of rocks an’ 
glossy boughs: one would have taken oath they 
were the only waking things for miles. I heerdno 
noise except the beat an’ the shrieking of the 
rapid, an’ presently the sharp buzz of flies already 
clustering round. 

‘But here an’ there, the sun-rays shot ay 
a oy boughs into deep hollows, where the 
back-ed ept an’ rotted from flood to flood. In 
such a gleam, after ten minutes of ghastly silence, 
made more stilly by the roaring of the rapid, I 
suddintly caught sight of a pallid face, that looked 
as as a Padre’s in an earthquake. Then a 
head was pushed through the leaves, an’ a pair of 
yellow eyes stared across—a green-faced cuss! 
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There ’s two more of you ‘somewheres, I thought— 
bound to be! An’ I’ll mark every mother’s son ! 
So I waited. Presently, a small canoe came pushing 
out from a white flowering bush. Three of ’em 
was in it; an’ those Greasers made more noise 
about crossing a brook than all Walker's army 
would have raised in shooting the rapid. But it 
was all as paddles could do to take em over, for 
the stream was sluicing down like a mill-race ; but 
at last, keeping her bows allurs up, an’ working 
for life, they got into dead- , an’ came towards 
me 


‘About a from shore, two of ’em shipped 
their reiiles a the bowman stood up. That was 
my count. I took the steersman first, to overset 
the canoe, as right as a 
com e w up the e, swung over 
the el an’ was swept off ae The other two 
were not so much in the stream, but before they 
reached shore I dropped another. The third rifle, 
which was Jed’s, missed fire. I pulled agin, an’ 
missed agin, an’ by that time the Greaser had 
touched ground. Hi gaspipe [rifle] had gone with 
the canoe, an’ he stood looking the durnedest fool, 
so that I larfed out. But the cuss began to handle 
his machete ugly ; an’ so, not to waste time, I gave 
him a New Orleans slipper between his eyes. e 
good old bowie whizzed like a Pawnee arrow, an’ 
sliced his headpiece up to the “ y.”’ 

‘Why not handle him with yer clubbed rifle ?’ 
asked Vansten. 

‘Durned good reason for that, Yank! There’s 
few would stand a chance so agin one of them 
Costa Rican ms with his machete—I’ll sa 
that for’em. It’s a weapon I don’t make muc 
*count of, is a clubbed rifle. 

‘Wal, the Greaser dropped in his track, an’ 
I had to pull hard to get the old knife out. ‘Then 
I took his machete an’ two or three gold dollars he 
had about him, an’ pitched his body into the 

rocks, an’ snags, an’ ing water ! ter 
that, T picked up poor G , stretched him on 
the trunk, piled all the around, an’ set it 
afire. I knew ’twas dangerous, for there’s keen 
woodsmen in Costa Rica; but I couldn’t leave an 
old mate to the Turkey-buzzards. When the 
wood was fairly blazing, I made into the forest, an’ 
sat down to think. 

‘There wasn’t much choice of roads, so I struck 

s I kept steadily northward, an’ nothi i- 
happened ; but after the very fret 
felt there was something on my track. I hadn’t 
seen living man since I left the river; I wasn't 
much afeard of Guatusos in them parts, an’ more’n 
that, I knew any Ind’an would have fixed me 
long since. But I was sure, though I had sot 
eyes on nothing nor heerd any sound exactly, I 
was sure my trail was followed: we’ve lived too 
long among Ind’ans not to know the signs of that 
knowledge, which is more than eyesight or hearing. 
How can I say what it is? But this I tell you— 
if any man means to do well in the woods, an’ to 
keep his life in, he must have some sense more 
than eyes or ears to trust to; an’ that sense warned 
me now. Perhaps I’d seen the waving of the 
bushes on my track, when no wind stirred in the 
hollow wood; perhaps I’d thought to hear the 
crack of broken sticks as a heavy foot pressed on 
them ; perhaps, through my shut eyes at night, I’d 
seen great green lamps g on my face, an’, 


Three | feet clean, I got behind a tree an’ waited’ 


wakening in the black stillness, had heerd a 
stealthy rustle of undergrowth. On the third 
morning, I said to myself: “You’re tracked po 
lion, boy; there’s a lion on your trail at thi 
moment!” An’ I turned cold all over. I went 
round on the back-track. It weren’t needed to go 
fur. Within ten yards o’ the camp, my footprints 
of a were hidden by a broad roun prt, 
with a little heap of soil thrown behind.* 
night’s trail too, for dew still lay in the deep hollow. 
I took the back-track for a mile, maybe, thinking 
as like as not there were two of the varmin. Once 
or twice, the prints seemed confused an’ tangled, 
as if the beast had gone into the bush, an’ come 
back to roll himself an’ paddle all about; or else 
it had been a pair of them at play. After half an 
hour, I turned round, feeling more like a sinner 
ene’ other men, an’ most greatly in want of pray- 
ing for. 

‘About a hundred yards from the turn, my eyes 
suddintly got a sight that stopped me dead like as 
Ind’an sign on the Prieto—there was new prints 
atop of the old track, an’ turned the other way! 
Great thunder! the varmin was on my trail agin— 
at that very minute he was watching me from out 
of some black bush. I went on after a while, for, 
yer see, it were nothing worse than I knew already, 
only more startling like; but before reaching 
camp, on throwing a look behind, I saw—thunder ! 
it were an ugly sight—I saw the bushes waving 
gently along my trail! It were Har to see— 
that’s what I ee it, boys. an hour 
I sat by the fire scheming, while the red brute 
glowered at me out of sight, or rolled about 
with his mate: at last, I drove my boot into the 
logs, for no two plans could I hammer out, an’ the 
day was slipping on. First thing wanted were a 
“congo,” for the lion likes them noisy baboons 
above everything. After an hours tramp—an’ 
you may swear my head was over my shoulder 
pretty constant—I heerd one of them howl, an’ 
in very few minutes a ball was through his —_ | 
his throat was sliced, an’ the body trailing behi 
me. The report, I knew, would stop the cowardly 
beast for a quarter of an hour, an’ meanwhile 
I reached a small glade, some thirty or forty 
yards across, in the middle of which I tied down 
my congo, making a splash of blood all over the 
soft moss an’ many-coloured carpet of convolvulus, 
Then cutting sharp across the trail, but keeping my 


‘Why not round beside the track? What use 
was the congo ? I asked. 

‘You don’t suppose a lion is such a golfired fool 
as a human! IfI hadn’t stopped the cretur with 
the crack of my rifle, he’d never have given me 
time to get far from his sight; an’ without the ’tice 
of that blood-smell, he’d not have shewn on any 
clearing ; of that you may take oath out loud. 

‘Five minutes after I was stationed, the bushes 
moved this way an’ that, but he was too cunni 
an’ cowardly to shew himself. Now an’ agin, 


* Although the puma is an animal very much smaller 
than the jaguar, its paws are generally as large. The 
only difference, so far as the author could ever note, 
between the track of the one and the other is a small, 
very small, heap of earth which the puma always throws 
behind each footprint. This peculiarity is not very 
generally known, except among woodsmen; and some of 
our naturalists have expressed doubt about the fact. The 
author, however, can certify it; he has several times 
watched the peculiar gait of the puma, and marked the 
manner in which the earth is thrown up. 
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caught sight of a red hide an’ pale throat shiftingly ; 
but at length a breezy gust carried the reek of that 
congo so strong into his nostrils that he thrust 
his head right out, an’ sniffed with eyes half shut. 
A pretty-looking beast he were! But I shot 
snapping, cut his jug’lar, an’ he rolled into the 
open, pretty nigh dead. I was loading agin mighty 
lively, I tell you, when the varmin stopped strug- 
gling, an’ broke into a low soft cry that I’ve heerd 
times an’ agin, an’ allurs with a thump of the 
heart. It’s a sweet sound enough, sir, isn’t it ?— 
sweeter than one could have expected from such a 
throat—but it’s been the death-cry of many a stout 
tigrero—the last sound he’s heerd on airth. 
pushed the ball down with a jerk, an’ my ramrod 
snapped! The lion lifted his beautiful head, all 
stained with blood an’ foam, an’ called agin faintly ; 
then his great m eyes opened an’ closed, an’ 
his head fell backwards heavily. I drew my 
machete, an’ tried to slink through the bushes ; 
but as I turned, the cry was answered, an’ his 
mate bounced into the clearing, eyes all aflame like 
a "y an’ hair bristling from nose to tail. She 

t the blood, an’ lapped it, rolled her mate over, 
an’ dashed about roaring. Ay, that would ha’ 
been a fine sight in a cage! 

‘I said to myself: “Your father’s son, Jos 
Frazer, should have spunk as good as a dirty 
Ind’an.” Then I drew a lon breath, took my 
bowie in my teeth, wiped the handle of my 
machete, an’ step clear of the bushes. She 

like sudden thunder, then crouched closely 
down with her belly to the ground, an’ tried to get 
behind me. I stepped on. She stretched her tail 
straight out, an’ strained down closer. I planted 
my right foot fast,:an’ leaned forward. ith a 
roar like the shout of an earthquake, she sprang up, 
claws outstretched, an’ big mouth gaping an’ bloody. 
I struck fair as an Ind’an tigrero, an’ cleft her 
skull like an apple; but she threw me over, an’ 
eut my legs an’ shoulders badly before I could 
_. from underneath. It were a near thing, 


ys 

*That’s how I was tracked on the Serebpiqui, 
sir. I carried the skins to Greytown, got the 
reward, an’ sold’em. But such a scare as that is 
dear at twenty-five dollars !’ 


THE LAUREATE UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE. 


IF poets do not heap up much gold and silver in 
these degenerate days, the true ones, at all events, 
have plenty of incense offered to them. While our 
liticians seem to be blind to the difference 
een a Burns and a Close, a large body of the 
educated public recognise true poetic genius very 
readily, and without the assistance of the critics. 
There are probably only two poets, indeed— 
with the exception of the immortal Tupper— 
whose verses ‘keep’ them as comfortably as a 
second-rate practitioner in the Law or the Church 
is kept by his dull prose, but several have 
worshippers more devoted than even the most 
popular of ns can boast of. While they live, 
they are held in honour; and when that portion 
of them that can perish dies, their immortality is 
made secure as far as magazine articles and news- 
per-leaders can do it. Poets were always paid 

r their ious work after some queer fashion. 
First, y knights tore off a of their 


golden chains in payment for a song ; then, noble 
patrons gave something beside thanks—often a 
* place? which cost them nothing—for a dedication ; 
then, last = worst) came the system of ‘half- 
profits’ with the publishers. But nothing deters 
the genuine singers : 

ref only sing because they must, 

And pipe but as the linnets sing. 
And then, as we have said, they never want, at 
least for worshippers. In an age of Snobbism, 
such as ours, where the accident of birth extorts 
a slavish sycophaney ; or success in commerce (not 


1 | always honestly obtained) secures as contemptible 


an adulation, it is refreshing to find that genius 
has still its idolaters. A little book now lies before 
us,* which, viewed in this light, is undoubtedly 
a credit to its author. It is an attempt to trace 
the growth of a poet’s mind, as evinced in the 
works of the sweetest singer of our time; to prove 
from the same evidence what are the favourite 
authors of the t himself; and to instance the 
‘undesigned coincidences ’—what foolish or mali- 
cious persons would in the later poet denounce as 
‘ plagiarisms’—to be found in two great poems 
written upon the same subject, the In Memoriam 
of Alfred Tennyson, and the Sonnets of Shakspeare. 

Besides this, the volume affords literary informa- 
tion of some value, and some more or less interest- 
ing biographical details. 

The present laureate was born in 1809 at 
Somersby, a smal] village in Lincolnshire, his 
father being rector of that parish, and a man of 
very various accomplishments. Of him the poet 
writes in his Lines to J. 8., published in 1832: 


Alas! 
In grief I am not all unlearned : 
Once through mine own doors Death did pass; 
One went, who never hath returned. 


He will not smile—not speak to me 
Once more. Two years his chair is seen 
Empty before us. That was he 
ithout whose life I had not been. 


And again, in one of the most beautiful stanzas of 
the In Memoriam: 


Our father’s dust is left alone 

And silent under other snows; 

There in due time the woodbine blows, 
The violet comes, but we are gone. 


The poet’s mother was Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Stephen Fytche: of her he sings, when 
addressing his brother, in the last-quoted volume— 

At one dear knee we proffered vows, 
One lesson from one book we learned, 
Ere childhood’s flaxen ringlet turned 

To black and brown on kin brows. 


This brother Charles published with him in 1827 
the little duodecimo volume entitled Poems by 
Two Brothers. Considering that these were com- 
posed by writers between the ages of fifteen and 
= they comprise a remarkable variety of 
subject; but otherwise they do not give much 
evidence of the power that dwelt in at least one 
of the youthful singers. Their present interest lies 
in the coincidences of expression to be found in 
them and in his later productions, and in the 


frequency of Ilel passages. ‘The reader will 
constantly dike upon a line or lines which are the 


* Tennysoniana. Pickering. 
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embryo of some in a poem of years 
long subsequent.’ The same subjects seem to have 
occupied his thoughts, the same ideas and yo 
to have presented themselves for years, until hi 
fastidious mind had satisfied itself with the best 

ible expression of them. The germs of the 
Tile Swan, Mariana, and the Ode to Memory are 
found in this earliest volume; and streaks of a 
vein of thought cropping up indeed everywhere, 
that has since been elaborated and finished to 
perfection. The very epithets used in the first 
instance are sometimes retained in ms of a 
quarter of a century later; while, in others, the 
working out has been so complete, that scarce a 
trace of the original, except in the subject, can be 
detected. 

In Timbuctoo, the poem which gained the Chan- 
cellor’s gold medal when the Laureate was an 
undergraduate at Cambridge (defeating Arthur 
Hallam’s poem upon the same subject) there are 
whole lines which reappear in the Ode to Memory. 
Compare 

I have raised thee nigher to the spheres of heaven, 

Man’s first, last home ; and thou, with ravished sense, 

Listenest the lordly music flowing from 

TW’ illimitable years, 
with the following : 


Sure she was nigher to heaven’s spheres, 

Listening the lordly music flowing from 

Th’ illimitable years. 
It is curious enough that Timbuctoo, which is 
certainly not a creditable specimen of Tennyson’s 
genius, and concerning the success of which in 
gaining the university prize there is a stran 
story told among Cambridge-men, was noticed in 
the Atheneum (probably either by John Sterling 
or Frederic Maurice, at that time its joint-editors) 
with the most marked favour. The critique runs 
as follows: ‘We have accustomed ourselves to 
think, perhaps without any very good reason, that 
poetry was likely to perish among us for a con- 
siderable period after the great generation of poets 
which is now passing away. The age seems deter- 
mined to contradict us, and that in the most 
decided manner ; for it has put forth poetry by a 
young man, and that where we should least ex 
it—namely, in a prize poem. These productions 
have often been ingenious and elegant, but we 
have never before seen one of them which indicated 
really first-rate poetical genius, and which would 
have done honour to any man that ever wrote. 
Such, we do not hesitate to affirm, is the little work 

‘ore us; and the examiners seem to have felt it 
like ourselves, for they have assigned the prize to 
its author, though the measure in which he writes 
was never before, we believe, thus selected for 
honour. We extract a few lines to justify our 
admiration. [Here fifty lines (62—112) are quoted.] 
How many men have lived for a century who 
rriginall ded that T 

t m origi inten t Tennyson 
should publish a a ae fe poems conjointly with 
his friend Hallam, but this design, fortunately for 
the literary reputation of the latter, was not put 
into execution. In 1830, appeared the first poems 
bearing the Laureate’s name—again a very small 
volume, containing twenty-seven pieces, with which 
the public are now familiar, but as many more that 
have been since omggrees 5 among the latter, 
one with a strange title, Supposed Confessions of a 
Second-rate Sensitwwe Mind not in Unity with Ii 


possibly, although we have never seen it, with 
some germs in it of the future Maud, 

A very favourable notice of this little volume 
ap in 1831 in the Westminster Review, writ- 
ten, it is believed, by Mr John Stuart Mill. Leigh 
Hunt also reviewed it at great length in the Tatler ; 
and Professor Wilson in Blackwood's Magazine. 

In the winter of 1832, appeared Tennyson’s 
second volume. The Quarterly, with characteristic 
blindness, welcomed it with a strain of ironical 
Se ay but encouragement was not wanting from 

igher quarters—and notably from Samuel tha lor 
Coleridge. Throughout the next ten years, reo 
1833 to 1842, the poet was silent, slowly elaborat- 
ing those poems upon the death of his dear friend, 
which have made that private loss so great a publie 
gain. Then appeared the Poems by Alfred Tenny- 
son, in two volumes, which introduced the Laureate 
for the first time to any section of his fellow- 
countrymen. His was ost at once, indeed, 
acknowledged as the ‘ voice, the richest-toned that 
sings’ among our island-choir, by all competent 
judges. The Quarterly was obliged to change its 
tone ; and Wordsworth himself wrote of the new 
singer as decidedly the first of our living poets. 
Almost the only exception to the universal alle- 
giance ap in the New Timon, in a most 
violent protest against the new poetic dynasty ; 
but both the passage and note appended to it were 
wisely omitted + Lord Lytton in the third edition 
of that satire. Tennyson, on the other hand, has 
not republished the rejoinder, known and admired 
by every old reader of Punch, which he himself 
penned for that periodical. ina 

In 1847 appeared The Princess, a poem which has 
since been so entirely rewritten, that the first 
draught of it bears no more resemblance to that 
now familiar to the general public, than does the 
first edition of Hamlet to that ‘ enlarged to almost 
as much again as it was’ Here are two specimens 
of the alterations in question : 


1847. 
Yet not less, all frets 

But chafing me on fire to find my bride, 
Set out once more with those two gallant boys 
Then pushing onward under sun and stars 
Many a long league back to the North, we came, 
When the first fern-owl whirred about the copse 
Upon a little town within a wood 
Chase ob tha bountony of the 

—Pp. 19, 20, Section 1. 
We sent mine host to female ; 
Which brought and capt upon us, we A ad out 
What slender blossom lived on lip or cheek 
Of gave mine host a costly bribe. 

—P. 21, Section 1. 


Fifth Edition, 1853. 
Yet not less (all frets 

But chafing me on fire to find my bride) 

Went forth again with both my friends., We rode 

Many a long e back to the North. At last 

From hills, that looked across a land of hope, 

We dropt with evening on a rustic town 

Set in a gleaming river’s crescent curve 

Close at the boundary of the liberties. 

We sent mine host to purchase female 3 

He brought it, and himself, a sight to 

The midriff of despair with laughter, holp 

To lace us up, till, each, in maiden plumes 

We rustled: him we gave a costly bribe. 

Sometimes the fastidious poet prunes half a page 
away, one cannot but think somewhat ruthlessly ; 


= 


| 
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—Sonnet 104. 


* Gane 29, 


as where the Princess, after the battle, pours forth 
her ire against her faithless friend : 


Go, help the half-brained dwarf, Society, 

To find low motives unto noble deeds, 

To fix all doubt upon the darker side; 

Go, fitter thou for narrowest neighbourhoods, 

Old talker, haunt where gossip breeds and seethes 


And festers in provincial sloth— 
a passage which, notwithstanding its harsh mis- 
ogamy, might, we venture to think, have been 
retained. Such wholesale removals and alterations 


are indeed, even when improvements, by no means 
pleasing to readers who have learned to love what 
was first written. In poems that one learns by 
heart (in more than one sense), such as the In 
Memoriam, they are absolutely abhorrent. Nor 
even from a critical point of view are these changes, 
in our humble judgment, always to advantage : for 
example— 


And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips, is all he said, 
appears in the seventh edition— 


And dear to me as sacred wine 
To dying lips, is all he said. 


And in the dark church like a ghost 

Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 
Again— 

I wake, I rise: from end to end, &c. 
becomes, most embarrassingly to those who have 


been wont to repeat those glorious stanzas for their 
private delectation— 


I climb the hill: from end to end, &c. 


The Court of Chancery, which professes to do such 
various and extensive service, surely 
t an injunction against the practice of amendi 

Household Words as 

That the Laureate is an accomplished scholar, is 
evident to the most casual student of his muse ; 
not only are the quotations from classical writers 
in his earliest volume exceedingly profuse, but 
his imitations of them—wherein, be it remarked, 
the originals never suffer save by comparison—are 
frequent throughout his works. His translation 
from the Ziad in particular shews a critical know- 
ledge rare even among professed scholars. But what 
is most observable in this respect in Tennyson is 
his intimate familiarity with the works of Shak- 
speare, whose very spirit seems to have entered 
into him when embalming the memory of his 
dead friend in In Memoriam; the similarity of 


ression in that great poem with man es 
Shakspeare’s Sonnets bein en 
great as the similarity of the two works with 
respect to subject. e very duration of the 
respective friendships of the two poets seem, by a 
curious coincidence, to have been almost identical : 


Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned 
Since first I saw you. 


The by which we twain did 
four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow. 
And we with singing cheered the way, 
And crowned with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 
—In Memoriam, xxii. 1, 2. 
The very faces of the friends they sing of have 
similar features : 
But Heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell. 
—Sonnet 93. 


Nor ever narrowness, or spite, 
Or villain fancy fleeting by, 
Drew in the expression of an eye 
Where God and Nature met in light. 
—In Memoriam, cx. 2, 5. 
And again 


eye, of brow. 

—Sonnet 106. 

—In Memoriam, cxxviii. 2. 
In the last case, the very ring of Shakspeare’s 
musical words seems to haunt the younger poet’s 
brain ; but generally, the resemblance—not less 
striking, if not quite so literal—lies in the feeling: 
Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still. 
—Sonnet 


144. 
Two spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for loving masterdom. 
—In Memoriam, ci. 2. 


Even the actual metaphors are in some cases 
identical : 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen 


Touch thy dull of joyless gray, 
And hide thy = banat the 
—In Memoriam, \xxi. 7. 


When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main. 
—Sonnet 64. 
There rolls the where the tree. 
O earth, thou hast seen ! 
There, where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 
—In Memoriam, cxii, 1. 
Those who would find more of these strange coin- 
cidences of thought—emanations from the elder 
bard, adopted indeed by the younger, but (as all 
those who understand such matters will admit) 
by no means Plagiarisms—are invited to com- 
— Sonnet 17 with Ixxiv. and Ixxvi. of In 
emoriam, and Sonnet 87 with lxi. Curiously 
enough, notwithstanding the microscopic investi 
tion to which In Memoriam has been subjected 
our author, he has omitted to notice therein what 
an Irish critic would define as a very el pas- 
a with one of Pope’s. In his Eloisa to 
Abelard, Pope writes— 
When thought meets t ere from the li 
while in In Memoriam we read— 


And thought leapt out to wed with thought, 
Ere th it wi wed with 


a ai 


| 
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Again— 

And in the chancel like a ghost 

i Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn, 

| is altered to— 

| 

| Again : 

| 
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different. How the touch of genius 


a 
June 29, 1867.) 


UP MOUNT HECLA. 407 


The idea of the Arthurian legends took early 
hold upon the poet’s mind, and is presented 
and again (in The Lady of Shalott, the Palace o 
Art, the Morte d@ Arthur, and Sir Ga , before, 
as usual, it is elaborated into the Idylls of the 
King. Out of what bald prose a great poet can 
coin golden verse, may be learned from the follow- 
ing extract from Lad lotte Guest’s Mabinogion, 
translated from the Welsh, and from which Tenny- 
son took his first Idyll, the — of Enid. e 
narrative he has followed pretty closely, down even 
to minute details. It is the same, and yet how 

makes the 
canvas glow ! 


‘Then Gwenhwyvar said to Arthur: “ Wilt thou 
permit me, Lord,” said she, “to go to-morrow to 
see and hear the hunt of the stag of which the 


young man spoke?” “TI will gladly,” said Arthur. 
“Then will I go,” said she..... And when the 
next day came, they arose. .... And Arthur 


wondered that Gwenhwyvar did not awake, and 
did not move inher bed. .. . . Then Arthur went 
forth . . . . and the whole assembly of the multi- 
tudes came to Arthur, and they took the road to 
the forest. And after Arthur had gone forth ... . 
Gwenhwyvar awoke, and called to her maidens, and 
a lied herself... .. And one of them went, 
and she found but two horses in the stable, and 
Gwenhwyvar and one of her maidens mounted 
them, and went through the Usk, and followed the 
track of the men and the horses. And as they 
rode thus, they heard a loud and sound ; 
and they looked behind them, and beheld a knight 
upon a hunter foal of mighty size ; and the rider 
was a fairhaired youth, barel , and of princely 
mien, and a golden-hilted sword was at his side, and 
a robe and a surcoat of satin were upon him ; and 
around him was a scarf of blue purple, at each 
corner of which was a golden apple.’ 

Now read the Laureate’s glorious paraphrase 

Then the good King gave order to let blow 

His horns for hunting on the morrow morn. 

And when the Queen petitioned for his leave 

To see the hunt, allowed it easily. 

So with the morning all the court were gone. 

But Guinevere lay late into the morn, 

Lost in sweet dreams, and dreaming of her love 

For Lancelot, and forgetful of the hunt ; 

But rose at last, a single maiden with her, 

Took horse, and forded Usk, and gained the wood; 

There, on a little knoll beside it, stayed 

Waiting to hear the hounds ; but heard instead 

A sudden sound of hoofs, for Prince Geraint, 

Late also, wearing neither = 

Nor weapon, save a golden-hilted brand, 

Came quickly flashing through the shallow ford 

Behind them, and so galloped up the knoll. 

A purple scarf, at either end whereof 


There swung an apple of the purest gold, 
Swayed round iin, coho 


‘To join them, like a 
—Idylls of the King, pp. 8—10. 

Besides the literary matter of this little volume, 
there are, as we have said, a few incidental icu- 
lars respecting the Laureate, some of which might 
have been _— We do not care, for instance, to 
learn that Mr Tennyson once went to Court ; that 
the individual of the first intelligence of our time 
put on bag-wig and sword, and walked backwards 
among gentlemen-ushers and goldsticks-in-waiting, 
is a piece of information that gives us the reverse 
of ; but nothing of a private nature is 


offensively dwelt upon, notwithstanding the temp- 
tation, and the opportunity afforded by that fierce 


op. 
if |light which beats about the country-house of 


Genius as strongly as upon the throne itself. The 
only reference made to personal matters is a very 
gratifying one, and one the public have a right 
to know. At the time of the Russian war, the 
Laureate’s lines upon The Charge of the Light 
Brigade became extremely popular with our Crimean 
heroes ; and shortly after their first ba gem 
a quarto sheet of four pages was published, con- 
taining them, with the following note at the 
bottom—‘ Having heard that the brave soldiers 


countrymen, have a 
Charge of the Light Bri ’ 
ordered a thousand copies of it to be printed for 
them. No writi 
they have acquired in the Crimea ; but if w 
have heard be true, they will not be displeased to 
receive these copies of the Ballad from me, and to 
know that those who sit at home love and honour 
them. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
8th August 1855. 


UP MOUNT HECLA. 


Aw ascent of Mount Hecla, though attended by no 
peculiar difficulties, is of rare occurrence, and that 
of M. “~~ described in the Moniteur recently, 
was probably the last made. 

Complaisant as the natives of Iceland are to 
foreigners, even to the extent of making them 
blush, there are limits to the kindliness of some of 
them in certain matters: thus, when they arrived 
at Selsund, the wife of the head man of the district 
gave our adventurer anything but a favourable 
reception when she became aware that her husband 
proposed to accom him. There were some 
grounds for the apprehensions which excited the 

r of the good woman ; she had eight children, 
and she could point to several ac a fissures 
in the vicinity of the house, which indicated that 
Hecla was less tranquil than usual. 

The time for starting for the ascent having 
been fixed for the third hour after midnight, 
the traveller left his host’s house, and took his 
seat on a bank at a short distance from it, from 
out in ief against the pale sky. Durin, 
two hours he sat here wotdne it, only sales! did 
he perceive anything which indicated that he was 
looking at a volcano, and these indications were 
very trifling ; nothing, in fact, but a slightly lumin- 
ous haze. Still, there were symptoms to be dis- 
covered elsewhere that there was something more 
than usual stirring in the interior of the mountain ; 
the fissures y mentioned among others ; and 
Hecla, unlike Etna and Vesuvius, which always 

ive a long notice before the catastrophe, vomits 
orth its torrents of lava without previous subter- 
raneous disturbance. 

The commencement of the ascent was made on 
horseback. The way lay between huge piles of 
lava, which in some places rose to a height of full 
three hundred feet. Here and there, the skeleton 
of a horse was met with, also butts of trees that 
had been overwhelmed by the lava, and which the 
natives held to be the remains of the ancient 
forests spoken of by the Sagas. Little rivulets, fed 
by the melted snow, trickled along in places with 
a low musical sound, pleasant to hear. Occasionally, 


| 
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these gorges were almost blocked by heaps of 
cinders and ashes, so loose that the horses sank 
into them up to their bellies, which made travel- 
ling very fatiguing to oo yee animals, who could 
hardly raise their legs sufficiently high to make a 
step Roweele. So gradual was the ascent, that on 
issuing from one of these gorges, which had taken 
very long to traverse in consequence of its numer- 
ous windings, the traveller found that the crater 
was, to alla ce, as distant as ever. After two 
hours’ cauetiing through these rugged and barren 
defiles, which resembled what one would expect to 
find in the moon, they came to a crater which was 
almost filled with cinders, and about a hundred and 
fifty paces from it, puffs of smoke were seen issuing 
from a fissure. A little beyond this, they entered a 
valley of greater extent than any they had traversed 
previously, and here travelling became extremely 
unpleasant, in consequence of the wind raising 
such clouds of dust, that the eyes, nose, and mouth 
were filled with it. After a time, they came to a 
which offered a fair shelter, and here they 
ted; and while the traveller was pitching his 
tent, his guides went in search of places in which 
to shelter the horses. A little vegetation was 
found in this place, too scanty to furnish the horses 
with a feed, but just enough to give them some- 
thing to nibble at. This point, three thousand 
nine hundred feet above the level of the sea, was, 
if the estimated height of the mountain be correct, 
1210 feet below the summit. Around, all was 
barrenness and desolation ; and the death-like still- 
ness which prevailed was only broken by the gusts 
of wind which forced their way through the holes 
and fissures in the pumice-stone, producing the 
most unearthly sounds, sometimes so musical that 
a man might suppose he was listening to celestial 
music, and at other times so savage that it inspired 
a kind of terror. 

Starting at three o’clock in the morning with a 
single guide from his place of shelter, M. Non- 
garet found himself almost immediately in the 
vicinity of a narrow stream of lava, the product of 
an eruption of much later date than that of 1847, 
which was sup to be the last. This lava was 
brown inte y, gave forth a metallic sound when 
struck, and assumed the strangest shapes—some 
having the — of branches of coral, or 
trellis-work. The torrent looked exactly like a 
wall of and was about two yards 
high and four feet in thickness, and so even, that 


it might easily have been sup’ that it had been 
tm by the hand of man. Mounting on the top 
of this species of wall, they followed it about five 
hundred yards, the guide, who wore seal-skin shoes, 
moving along it with as much facility as we walk 
along an hin road. Quitting this path, they 
aon bee for half an hour over a sheet of old snow, 
until they reached a narrow gorge between two 
enormous black boulders, formed of scoriz, resem- 
bling the metal flakes one sees in forges, with here 
and there fragments of red galenite, which must 
have been brought down from the summit of the 
crater by the torrents ; they also met with masses 
of other matter, sometimes presenting itself in the 
form of a shell which had exploded where it fell, 
and in the interior of which could occasionally be 
seen crystals of fe . There were also to be 
seen numerous grayish blocks formed of a mixture 
of pumice-stone, mixed with red and black scorie, 
many other substances, the nature of which 


— been greatly altered by the action of the; the ice far below. Luckily for him, he had an 


sulphurous These heterogeneous masses are 
always found at the head of the lava-streams, which 
is easily explained. When the violence of the 
eruption has subsided so much that there is not 
sufficient force to expel the fiery liquid as it rises, 
it gradually hardens, and all the fissures and open- 
ings in it are filled up, until it ultimately closes 
the mouth of the crater like a huge bung. When 
the next outflow takes place from the same open- 
ing, it must of necessity drive this before it. When 
the eruption is sudden and violent, it may of course 
happen that this mass may be blown to pieces; 
thus accounting for the showers of stones which 
are usually seen blown into the air at the com- 
mencement of an eruption. The depression engen- 
dered by the rugged nature of this gorge was 
heightened by the death-like stillness which reigned 
there. Not a living creature was to be seen, not 
the smallest flower, or a blade of grass. Not the 
faintest trace of any human being having ever 
po along it could be perceived ; indeed nobody 

traversed it since the Englishman who made 
the ascent of the mountain in 1849, and who had 
cut his name and the date when he made it. 

The travellers were compelled by fatigue to halt 
from time to time to eat a few mouthfuls of biscuit 
and swallow a little brandy, after which they found 
themselves strong enough to continue the ascent. 
The mingled ashesand scoriz were so loose that they 
gave little foothold, and it — five or six ste 
to advance a single yard ; and they looked moet. 
with longing eyes to a zone of old snow, which 
seemed to promise a less fatiguing path. The 
guide reached this first, and the ease with which he 
walked over it was encouraging to his employer, 
who thought he could do likewise, but who found, 
to his grief, that there was all the difference imagin- 
able between walking on ice in shoes made of seal- 
skin and those made of leather with thickly nailed 
soles. With the aid of his ironshod pole, he, how- 
ever, contrived to mount the side very slow 
degrees; but at every few yards, on moving the 

le, he slipped down a good part of the way he 

ascended with so much labour. Moreover, not- 
withstanding that he wore green spectacles and a 
thick veil, his eyes were so dazzled by the snow 
that he became giddy, and was eventually obliged 
to give up the attempt to ascend over this belt of 
ice, and instead thereof to skirt along it. 

When the last glacier had been he found 
the path covered with great blocks of hard scoriz. 

e fog was so dense just above the point he had 
reached that it was impossible to see what further 
difficulties had to be surmounted before he reached 
the summit, which he had reason to believe was 
not distant, the fog having a very decided odour of 
sulphurous acid, thus indicating that the opening 
of the crater could not be far off. Finding that the 
atmosphere gave no signs of becoming less dense, 
he at last decided on attempting to continue the 
ascent in spite of it. The northern slope was 
covered with frozen snow, and he had only taken 
a few steps when both his feet slipped, and he 
was only saved from going down the side of 
the mountain by pressing his pike firmly into 
the ice, and though the handle snapped under 
his weight, he to seize hold of the 
head, and get his legs astride the fragment, where 
he was obliged to remain, not daring to move, from 
the fear that, if he did, he would follow the handle 
of his pole, which he could hear rattling over 
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Icelander for his guide, and these men are entirel 
devoid of the fear of death. The indifference wit 
which they incur the most imminent peril, he 
attributes to the circumstance that they pass their 
lives amidst such great privations that they regard 
death as a rest. Having been rescued from his 
perilous position with the aid of his guide, he felt 
very little inclination to renew his attempt under 
the same circumstances; but still resolute not to 
give up until he was starved into doing so, they 
sheltered themselves in the best wa » could 
under the protection of a great block of scoria. The 
density of the fog gradually increased ; a good sign, 
as it is then usually precipitated in the form of rain. 
This was the case on the present occasion, and after 
about an hour’s delay, the fog had disappeared, and 
he was able to look about him. 

In the middle of a circus about two thousand 
yards in diameter, the sides of which were covered 
with snow, rose the crater, one of the most beauti- 
ful and perfect that nature ever formed. - Its sem- 
blance was that of a ducal crown, which it would 
have resembled perfectly but for a gash in its 
western side, which po him to see the sides of 
the interior, which were of a red colour, sprinkled 
here and there with per patches. Thick vapours 
were rising from all points. Beyond the preva- 
lence of these vapours there was nothing to deter 
the most timid person from entering ; but he did 
not do so without first calculating the chances 
against his coming out again; and finding that, as 
the average period between the eruptions was four- 
teen years, and that he would not remain in there 
more than five hours, the probabilities were alto- 
gether in favour of his returning in safety, he 

is gash or gorge, and on getting through it, he 
found himself a oval enclosure, not te a than 
three hundred feet in its greatest diameter, and 
about sixty feet in height ; the inclination of the 
sides being from seventy to seventy-five degrees. 
Fissures abounded, and from these issued gaseous 
vapour in great abundance. On reaching the 
bottom, he found himself close to an old mouth, 
now choked with volcanic matter covered with 
snow. The heat which issued from the mountain 
had melted a hole in the side of this snow about 
three feet in height, through which he attempted 
to creep, but was driven back by the gas passing 
through it. He discovered, on going round, two 
other mouths, the widest, that on the east, being 
about forty feet across. To avoid as much as 
sible inhaling this gas, he laid himself flat on the 
ground, and in this way glided along to the verge 
of the orifice, from whence he could look down into 
the interior. In the intervals between the puffs of 
vapour emitted, he was able to perceive in the 
darkness jets of luminous gas darting hither and 
thither like huge Will-o’-the-wisps ; but apart from 
these, there was nothing to indicate that the 
voleano was not extinct. From this opening, he 
+ sagan to the other, which was not more than 

fteen paces distant, and of considerably smaller 
dimensions. On the edge of this, was a great block 
of lava, which, by using the piece of his pike which 
his guide had recovered for him as a lever, he 
managed to cy sat into the abyss. After wait- 
ing twenty-t. seconds, there rose several puffs of 
sulphurous acid, one after the other, and in such 
volumes that he was obliged to wave his handker- 
chief before his face to save himself trom being 
suffocated ; the interior of the crater became, in 


fact, so full of flames as to excite alarm ; the appear- 
ance suggested to him the idea of his being at the 
bottom of a bowl of punch looking up at the flames 
rising from the surface. Happily, this unexpected 
symptom did not last much longer than a of 
ae ; the vapours dispe ually, and 

ecla, aroused from its quietude for an instant, 
resumed its stillness. 

He remained for some little time at the bottom 
of the crater to record his observations, and to 
collect specimens. On starting from the station, 
the thermometer stood at five d above freez- 
ing-point ; at an altitude of five thousand feet, it 
marked two degrees below it ; and at the bottom of 
the crater, at a point where the thermometer was 
completely sheltered from the wind, and with the 
sun shining full upon it, it rose to eighteen degrees. 
Great mounds of pulverulent sulphur, about the 
size of pease, were to be seen in different places, and 
from the tops of these, which were very difficult to 
climb from the depth to which the feet sunk into 
them, could be distinguished the formation of the 
mountain and all its accessories. The principal 
torrents of lava had taken a south-westerly direc- 
tion ; and so enormous has been the quantity of 
matter erupted, that the streams of lava vomited 
by Etna are insignificant in comparison. On the 
sides of the mountain were other craters, the cones 
of which towered proudly upwards, forming, as it 
were, a triple crown round the hoary head of the 
- old father of them all. From the top of 

ecla can be seen the whole of the southern por- 
tion of the island: the green waters of the 
which here crept along in zigzags, and there sp’ 
out into broad sheets ; far below in the plain could 
be perceived the rainbow-hued waters which rose 
into the air from the Geysers; to the south, the sea 
reflected the rugged glaciers, while the glaciers 
themselves flashed back the sunlight from one to 
the other through that long day, wherein darkness 
is unknown. 

For the information of future travellers who, 
tired of Mont Blanc, may ascend this volcano, M. 
Nougaret placed his carte-de-visite in a cavity on 
the top of the arch already alluded to, having first 
recorded on it his name and the date on which he 
placed it there, and covered it with a piece of lava, 
to shield it from the snow. 
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CHAPTER LII.—RUN OVER IN THE STREET. 
Brum, parting from his friend James Sark as 
soon as the Greenwich steamer had landed them at 
the Adelphi Stairs, and leaving the Manxman to 
pursue his journey to Clapham, turned his own 
face eastward. Being ostensibly bound for the 
Docks, it would have seemed natural that he 
should have disembarked at an earlier stage of the 
up-river voyage, but the Professor had some of the 
instincts which protect the birds of the air and 
the beasts of the field, and never went by a straight 
path to his nest or den, when a crooked one was 
available. He had no particular reason to believe 
himself followed or watched, but the old habit of 
doubling and twisting was too deeply rooted in 
him to be easily abandoned ; and it was with com- 
parative regret that he found himself in a broad 
and crowded thoroughfare, moving Citywards in 
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company with a dense stream of human beings. 
Everybody was out of town, naturally, in that 
sultry, early autumn weather, and at that dead 
time of year—everybody, that is, likely to come 
within the focus of Belgravian eye-glasses, or to 
be visible to the astronomers of Mayfair as stars of 
even the fourth magnitude. But the nameless 
nebule remained, thick as sand-grains on the sea- 
shore, and dazzling in their uncounted numbers. 
Fashionable London was away. The fly was off 
the wheel ; and yet the wheel went round, fast 
and furious, although the gilded insect with the 
gauzy wings and gorgeous hues was unconscious of 
its gyrations. The grindstones of the mighty mill 
still did their stern work, crushing the bones of 
some to make the bread of others, pretty much 
as if the Cornish giants Cormoran and Feefawfum 
had been the monstrous millers. The fight for 
existence was going on, as usual, without truce or 
stay, although Chirper, and — and Gunnesley 

rge, and the ladies who bowed to them from 
barouches, or danced with them at embassy balls, 
were dispersed like the last year’s snow. 

ic an ivate, struggling, and jamming, an 
Keotling aun’ the street, as Brum along it, 
elbowing his way eastward. ‘Hullo! I declare I 
do believe it is! Thought he was dead!’ exclaimed 
the Professor suddenly. He had caught sight of 
an old man gazing in at a shop-window with a 

ient curiosity that pointed him out as no true 

don resident. Even a Londoner, no doubt, 
may look into a shop-window, but not with that 
forgetfulness of self which a countryman exhibits. 
The genuine Cockney may by no means have 
exhausted all the eleemosyn sights which 
liberal metropolitan tradesmen offer to the world 
of possible customers, but he has seldom time for 
more than a cursory glance, and is, besides, con- 
temptuously familiar with arrangements of stock 
the most striking and showy. 

*Thought he was dead!’ repeated Brum aloud. 
The man who was looking at the display behind 
the huge sheet of plate-glass was a tall, lean, stoop- 
ing, ungainly old fellow, with high shoulders and 
supple There was something deferential in 
his attitude, as he stood cringingly there, looking 
very much as if he were apologising to the shop for 
taking the liberty to stare without purchasing. He 
had a mean, crafty face, a long nose, slightly red- 
dened, gray hair, and a shifty, ess expression. 
He was certainly not intoxicated. . No policeman 
would have been justified in hauling him off to 
figure in the inspector's report of the drunk and 
incapable ; but he was fresh, or stale, from dram- 
drinking, sodden with much alcohol, chronically 
soaked into the system. 

This old man was just such a wy example 
as a temperance society would have liked to parade 
on its platform, a muddled, fuddled human scare- 
crow to warn off the British youth from the gin- 
palace and the taproom—a boozy Helot, to 
Inspire into the young Spartans of Tee- 
totalism. He was a Helot in another sense, too, for 
he wore such a greatcoat as no one, whatever his 
taste, would have purchased with his own moneys 
and of his freewill—a skimped, short-waisted, long- 
skirted, high-collared greatcoat, Pepper and salt as 
to its colour, pewter as to its buttons, and with 
mysterious parochial initials conspicuously stamped 
upon its lower hem. It looked like a livery, and 
it was one—the livery of pauperism. 


‘Workus, by George!’ cried Brum, in his sur- 


The two old men were now very near to one 
another, insomuch that Brum’s voice reached the 
ears of the object of his remark, and the 
— looked up, not ily, but with a sort of 

eprecatory smirk upon his face. A wonderful 
change came over that face, as his twinkling eyes 
encountered those bleared ones of the —— 
Professor. Growing pale at once, and arching hi 
shaggy eyebrows, the wearer of workhouse habili- 
ments took one quick, half-frightened look at Brum, 
and then turned and shuffled off as fast as his lean 
limbs could him. Brum made no attempt 
but his eyes followed the slinking figure 
ill it was lost in the crowd of foot-passengers. 

‘Pah! there’s a finish for him!’ muttered the 
Professor, with strong disgust, and he too shambled 


on. 

Almost immediately afterwards there was a roar 
and a rush, and an outcry of loud voices, and a 
stamping of horses’ feet, and an Me ore of whips 
by way of signal to coming drivers to hold in and 
wait. The tide of people swayed forward.— Some- 
body hurt !’—‘ Somebody killed !’—‘ Run over !’— 
*A cab, wasn’t it?’/—‘No, a van!’—‘ Poor old 
van ity oe of the high 

van it was, one of those high Ju t 
laden mountainously with bales, an uum cal 
weighty packages from the railway, that rush thun- 
dering through London streets at the fastest trot of 
their team of three strong horses. A van it was, 
though the fore-horse was thrown back on his 
haunches now, with an excited policeman graspi 
the bridle, while the driver, perched aloft on his 
tall box, appealed to men and angels to bear witness 
that what had happened was no fault of his. Nor, 
—— was it so. A foot-passenger, an old man, 

tried to cross the street at a very in rtune 
moment, through the thickest of ‘the traffic, had 
rushed blindly on to get out of the way of a 
Hansom and its shouting charioteer, and had come 
‘mooning, as a b er phrased it, right under 
the very nose of the leader of the van-team. No 
one, not Briarean, could have pulled up the heavy 
horses in time to prevent mischief. 

‘ He’s alive. e wheel didn’t go over him, 
though it was just a shave from his head,’ said one 
Samaritan of the three or four who were lifting 
from the stones the pepper-and-salt bundle that 
represented a living man. A crumpled, miser- 
able, gray-headed bundle it looked, as it was thus 
lifted, the blood running from a cut on the head 
and dabbling the gray hair. 

‘Look at the hat !’ said some one, holding up for 
—— what looked like an imperfect cylinder 

f black felt, the crown quite crushed out by the 

pressure of the horses’ iron-shod feet. A doctor 

came up, and declared himself, feeling the hurt 

man’s ribs and limbs, and laying his practised 
and thumb upon the wrist. 

*Pulse almost imperceptible, the doctor said ; 
‘only the collar-bone broken ; but that’s a nasty 
knock on the head. Better get the poor old fellow 
to the hospital at once.’ 

More police had by this time come up, with a 
stretcher, and there were volunteers willing to hel 
in carrying the load. Old Brum came forward. ‘ 
know him,’ he said, touching his greasy hat to the 
lice sergeant ; ‘he’s my brother-in-law, though 
ve not seen him for years. Please, I should like 
to be let see him.’ 
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The sergeant looked sharply at Brum. No, he 
did not recognise the Professor as one of his, the 
t’s ‘lambs, one of that black flock whose 
frequent fold was the little dock of the police-court. 
Brum was by far more decently dressed than he 
had been before he cast in his lot with the Sarks. 
He wore a greasy hat still, but his coat was of well- 
brushed black cloth, his chin shaven, his neck- 
cloth neat, and his face but half dirty, not wholly 
so, as before. ‘ You may come,’ said the sergeant 
shortly ; and Brum walked beside the stretcher. 
The hospital once reached, the stretcher and 
its passive occupant were speedily filtered through 
the ordeal of the porter’s lodge, and Brum was 
bidden to wait. ere were other friends of 
patients there: a middle-aged, motherly woman in 
rusty mourning, and with a widow’s cap under her 
cavernous bonnet, a ous, simple soul, who 


told all listeners how she came from Peckham Rye, | bad 


twice a week, to see her poor daughter in hospital ; 
and two or three other persons, among whom was 
a journe plasterer in a te with great 
stains of whitewash mottli is clothes, and clots 
of whitewash clinging to his limp whiskers. Before 
the widow had quite concluded her explanation, 
for Brum’s behoof, of the injury which her daughter 
had received from some unfenced machinery in 
a factory ‘ Mile End way,’ and of the doctor’s cheer- 
ful prophecy that she would pull through it, a 
dresser entered the waiting-room. ‘Friends of 

tient just brought in? Running-over case. Acci- 
Font Ward,’ said the dresser; and Brum announced 
himself, and was led up-stairs. 

The patient was in bed, his hurts had been 
inspected by the ho on, and he was 
now sensible, Brum was told, as he proceeded 
towards the clean, orderly ward, with its rows of 
white beds, neat and orderly, but terribly es- 
tive of the agony and distress that tenanted them, 
week by week and day by day. Ev one 
of the officials seemed to Brum to be kind after 
an unsentimental fashion, cool, self-possessed, and 
business-like. The place was an establishment for 
the mending of broken and bruised humanity, 
as far as human skill and care, with the best 
appliances, could effect the repairs within a reason- 
a Te time. An average amount of cures could thus 
be attained, and to make the maximum a high 
one was the first duty of nurse, doctor, and manag- 
ing committee. The duty was done, and in the 
main well done, though there was little enthusiasm 
to be detected. 

‘Now, don’t excite the patient. Brother-in-law, 
eh? Well, don’t make him talk too long, do you 
hear?—Not a very bad case. Collar-bone and cut 
on head are the worst of it. Constitution feeble; 
soddened with gin, I’m afraid. Had he been a 
temperate man, it would have been a trifle—Nurse, 
five minutes’ talk will be enough—do you hear ?’ 
And off went the honest house-surgeon on his 
proached the bed in which th 

rum a! e in which the gray- 
headed bundle that had been picked u meg 
the horses’ feet had been made comfortable. The 
old man was evidently * rational now. 

‘How do you do, Willy?’ The sufferer piped 
out these words in a thin wheezy voice, and he 
made an effort to put out his feeble right hand 
~ — of amity. ‘You don’t bear malice, I 

e Professor shook his head. ‘I’m too ol 
myself, to keep anger hot after all these years, sai 


he, more gently than it was usual for him to 
_‘I'm sorry, Benjamin Huller, to see you 

e this, I must say that, for all that’s come and 
gone.’ 

‘What did the doctor whisper about me ?’ asked 
Benjamin Huller, with a look of keen interest 
lighting up his shrunken face. ‘I know he told 
you ing Shall I die, this bout ?’ 

The Professor hesitated. The house-surgeon had 
not indeed told him in so many words that the 
hurts sustained by the new patient would end 
fatally. But eyes and mouth, even in the case 
of ho ms, sometimes reveal the adverse 
opinion which doctors easily form, but are chary of 
amg Also, in his adventurous life, old 

rum had seen the seal of coming death on man 
faces, and he saw it now on that of his 
brother-in-law. But not being at heart a y 

man, Brum was unwilling to give pain to the 
crushed creature before him by any harsh truth- 
albeit he had scanty cause love 
er. 

‘Well, Ben,’ he said, ‘you must be careful, 
know, and so you must,’ the Professor said sooth: 
ingly ‘it’s a serious thing, a floorer like that for 
an ee But even if it’s a 


long job ’—— 
But here the patient’s piping voice broke in. 
‘Willy, you’re telling me lies—out of kindness 
thou; Thank you. You mean to be good to 
me; but it’s no use. I’m a dying man. I shall 
e old paupe a. at Brum’s 
shrewd face as he spoke, and he pi A with a 
, for we all hope, even in Death’s gripe, and 
e read an involuntary confirmation of his worst 
fears in the quaint countenance of the old man 

‘Willy!’ the inj man, ae i 
uncertain fingers, at the other’s sleeve— illy! I 
didn’t use you well, nor yet your sister, did I? 
You were right fond of her once, I know. You 
— forgive me now.’ 

ese words spoken with 
iteous mowings and quiverings of the i 
felt a curious choking in his throat as he 
made answer: ‘Don’t take on, Ben, that way; 
let bygones be bygones.’ 

‘Hark! Willy, hark!’ eagerly whispered old 
Huller. ‘I’ll make your fortune, I swear I will. 
I’ll make up for the past. I’ve got a secret, I 
have, that is worth a thousand pounds, and you 
shall have the gain of it, when I’m laid in my 
grave. I meant to have the gain myself. But it’s 
too late—death——_ O bring a magistrate—a—I’ll 
make a clean breast of all the wicked story I know 
—Lord Ulswater—the child-—— The piping 
voice ceased. 

‘Lord Ulswater!—are you in that game, Ben? 
cried Brum excitedly ; but he got no answer. 

The nurse came hurrying up. ‘Can’t you see 
he’s fainted. You just go, please. You heard 
the doctor. Time’s up, and more. He can’t talk 
again to-day. Come to-morrow, if you choose.’ 

So Brum was quietly and firmly thrust out. 
‘Here’s more of it!’ he chuckled to himself as he 

out into the street. ‘Jem must hear of this. 

at can the old man know of the St Pagans job? 
But he was always a deep one, I’ll have a cab, to 
yr take vy We shall turn the tables on my Lord, 
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CHAPTER LIII.—BELLEVIEW HOUSE WITH THE 
BLINDS DOWN. 

James Sark was in high spirits, whistling a livel 
tune as he walked briskly up the hill on which 
stood Belleview House. He did not know Clap- 
ham at all, and he had had to ask his way more 
than once. But he enjoyed the walk, and the 
beauty of the hot autumn day, with its violet sky 
streaked by loose long threads of attenuated white 
cloud, and the stir a freshness of the faint breeze, 
unfelt in the streets, but strong enough, on that 
elevated land which Sark was traversing, to make 
the pres leaves of the poplars vale merrily 
overhead. 

The Manxman was by nature sanguine. He 
had drifted into evil ways and bad comradeship, 
but he was not irreclaimably of the wicked. He 
was not mean, not treacherous, not cruel as yet. 
To lead an honest life, always provided that the 
said life should be exempt from stagnation and 
blank monotony, was his sincere desire. A fair 


attractive to him, clever workman and long-headed 
contriver that he was, than it would perhaps have 
done to four-fifths of his former companions. He 
was so far from being an idle man, that the gi 
of a annuity, on the condition of doin 
nothing henceforth, would have been as a 

Sea apple between his teeth. 

The sail up the river, among masts, and rigging, 

and fluttering flags, had done him good. The very 

ight of the ships suggested pleasant thoughts of 
blue water, of a fair wind and good voyage, and of 
the new land and the new life beyond. 

‘Hey for America!’ exclaimed Dandy Jem 
aloud ; and a working-man, who had just turned 
into the road from a side-lane, started at the sound 
of Sark’s voice, believing himself to have been 
addressed. 


‘Did you speak to me, sir?’ asked the working- 


man. 

*No, I did not, replied the Manxman smiling ; 
‘but perhaps you can kindly point out Belleview 
House—a school?’ 

The man civilly said that he was going there, 
and that he should be happy to shew the way ; 
and the two walked on together, side by side. 

James Sark, whose eye was rarely at fault, had 
taken in the bearings of the other at a glance. 
‘Not a journe » he thought—‘small master- 
tradesman. alf-joiner, -undertaker.’ This 
was not an unwarranted conjecture, for the car- 
_penter carried beneath his arm a brand-new coffin, 
of small size—not an infant’s coffin, however, but 
such as might be made for a child of ten years old 
or thereabouts. Narrow and light as it was, with 
its new brass-headed nails and name-plate glimmer- 
ing yellow against the background of black cloth, 
it was long enough to be an awkward load for one 
man. 


‘Let me help you with that. Yes, yes; I’ll bear 
a hand up the hill; said Sark good-humouredly ; 
and the carpenter, who was on the wrong side of 
fifty, was thankful for the assistance. He been 
whistling an air nearly as lively as that whistled 
by his new acquaintance, when he turned: out 
of the lane, but had ceased, partly because such 
melody seemed indecorous in connection with the 
funereal burden he bore, and partly because the day 
was hot, and the hill steep. 

4 ‘By the by, said Sark, as a fresh thought 


day’s wage for a fair day’s work, seemed more | bo 


oceurred to him, ‘I hope there’s nothing wrong 
there ?—at Belleview House, I mean?’ he added, 
nodding significantly towards the coffin. 

The suburban undertaker looked round at the 
questioner in some surprise. ‘Why, hain’t you 
heard ?’ he said dubiously. 

*No, I’ve heard nothing, returned Sark, in his 
quick way. ‘A boy dead, then? Any sickness 
among the kids ?—Hang it, speak out, mate, will 

ou!’ 
” The master-mechanie, a poor guerrilla skirmisher 
in that Blaék Army whereof Mr Banting may be 
reckoned as a field-marshal, lowered the end of the 
coffin to the ground, and wiped his brows with a 
red handkerchief. ‘P’raps you’re parents and 
guardians?’ he said hesitatingly. ‘Dr Marsh 
mightn’t like—but there! there ain’t no use tryin 
to hush it up now. Fever’s been mortal bad 
among the boys—mortal bad, surely. Three of 
’em died. I’m a-taking up of this for the third. 
Most of the pupils has been fetched home, and the 
’cademy ’s quite empty, only for two West India 

ys as was always holiday-stoppers, and hain’t 
got no relations in England for to take ’em in, and 
one other little vun, ill in bed’ 

That was all that Sark, now thoroughly alarmed, 
could extract from the coffin-maker. e latter 
did not even remember the names of the two 
children who had been the first to die, though he 
had the measurements of their last little beds 
accurately enough in his memory. ‘Three“foot 
eleven, by one, ten, and five-eighths, he said, 
cogitating the while: ‘four foot two, by one, 
eleven, and ahalf. This one is bigger—four foot 
four, by two, one, three-eighths ; and the name’-— 
reading it from the brass coffin-plate—‘is Master 
Gray.” But the name of the boy who was ill, and 
the actual state of that boy, the man of rule and 
plane did not know. ‘I believe he’s a little mite 
of a chap,’ was all that he could say about the 
small sufferer. Sark pushed on, fearing the worst. 

Belleview House, with its shutters closed, and its 
range of close-drawn blinds blankly staring down 
from the upper windows, looked very melancholy. 
So did the two lonely West Indian boys—a brace 
of Robinson Crusoes, with the gravelled Sahara of 
a playground in lieu of a desert island, and the 


= a sail to heave in sight and bring rescue an 
ease. 

Dr Marsh, very flabby, pasty-complexioned, and 
loose about the neckcloth, with his black scholastic 
coat ill brushed, and a faint odour of alcoholic 
stimulants surrounding him like a perfume, met 
Sark’s questions in a nervous, weak-minded style. 
He was a ruined man, he said. The school would 
never recover the blow. Confidence in the healthy 
situation, the sanitary arrangements, and the n- 
tal supervision for which the academy had be 
famous, would never be restored. That dreadful 
fever! The schoolmaster really appeared to con- 
sider himself an injured man, and the victim of a 
sort of tacit conspiracy, in which the complaint 
itself, the boys who had been so inconsiderate as to 
catch it and die, and the relatives of the survivors, 
had all been more or less concerned and confederate. 
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‘I wrote to your wife, Mr Fletcher, to apprise 
her of the state of the case, and Mrs Marsh wrote 
afterwards, to Cecil Street, Strand. If the letters 
miscarried through the change of residence of which 
you tell me, it is no fault of mine—now, is it ?’ said 
the schoolmaster ; and Sark could not but own that 
the principal of Belleview House had done all that 
could reasonably be expected at his hands. 

Little Paul West was ill of the fever. Dr Marsh 
declined to give any opinion of his own as to his 
prospects of recovery. That every care had been 
taken of him, that he had the best medical advice 
which Clapham could supply, and that the doctor 
came twice a day to visit him, and would come 
again that evening, were the only further statements 
to be drawn from the worried and despondent 
shepherd of that may fold, stripped of its tenants. 

‘Can I see the child?’ asked Sark with a sinking 
heart. The r fellow was beginning to realise 
that he had been fonder of the bright lovable bo 
than he had deemed himself to Dr Mars 
would make inquiry. The result of the inquiry 
was the information that Paul, who had long been 
restless, had been lulled to sleep by some potion 
sent in by the apothecary who attended him, and 
was quietly lying in his tiny bed. To disturb him 
would be wrong. The gentleman, his uncle, had 
better call again, if convenient. Sark asked at 
what hour the doctor would pay his evening visit. 
He would come again, he said, to hear if there 
were grounds for hope, and to see the boy, if the 
seeing him would be unattended with risk to the 
little invalid. He shook hands with the principal 
of the abandoned academy, and went ont. As he 
was ing the outer gates, the weak-eyed, weak- 
whiskered young man in the pantry-jacket, more 
dejected now than ever, ran after him. 

* Please, the doctor says Dr Simmons did say 
something about Master West. Master forgot it. 
He said: “ Our little friend has a very con- 
stitution.” That’s the doctor's me And 
with this crumb of comfort, Sark was shut out of 
Belleview House, the eyes of the melancholy West 
Indians following him wistfully as he strode 
away. 

All went well in the City, whither Sark now 
went; that is to say, the moneyed firm that had 
agreed to purchase his invention paid for it in 
crackling new bank-notes, and even hinted at a 
desire for further dealings. He went out of their 
counting-house comparatively rich, with the means 
to reach America secured, but his heart was heavy, 
and he dreaded the effect upon Loys, should the 
child die. 

This man was not much dis , by temperament 
or by custom, to take a dark view of the future ; 
but he came of a race whose heirloom is a stron 

imaginative faculty, deeply tinged with gloom, oa 
hé had been bred among the gigantic precipices, 
the dusky corries, the bleak mountains, mist 
enshrouded, and the stormy seas of Man. Old, 
half-forgotten legends, old snatches of rhyme, 
fragments of the superstitious past, came forcing 
themselves, in darkling procession, upon his 
startled fancy, and fear crept in upon him. The 
notion that the boy at school should die, with the 
wrong that had been done him unrepaired, was 
painful in itself to the man’s softening heart, but 
with it came a more selfish apprehension. ‘It will 
bring a judgment upon me and mine,’ Sark 


the fairly earned money in his pocket, than he had 
ever thought it possible to do. 

The place of rendezvous with Brum had been 
chosen, a cool, dark, almost subterranean tavern, 
where regular customers sat in their separate com- 
me oy fenced off from one another as if they 

been in so many high-backed pews of the true 
British pattern, and blinked over the small print 
of their newspapers as they listened to the distant 
music of chops and s frizzling noisily for 
their entertainment. Sark had not waited very 
long in this twilight Valhalla of beef before Brum 
joined him. The Professor had used his cab to 

purpose, had gathered up his water-side infor- 
mation about days of sailing, rates of passage- 
money, and the private characters of ships and 
commanders, owners and mates ; things momentous 
to the emigrant who can pay but a moderate price 
for the accommodation of his floating hotel, yet who 
is naturally averse to be drowned, starved, mal- 
treated, or stinted of air, light, and elbow-room. 
However, this intelligence was thrown into the 
shade by what each of the associates had to tell, the 
one mentioning the child’s illness, the other the 
fact that revelations of importance, bearing on the 
usurpation of his rights, had been promised by 
old Benjamin Huller, then in hospital. 

‘What matters, if the boy does not live?’ said 
Sark moodily, as he pushed aside the food and 
liquor that he had ordered, but that had remained 
untasted before him. ‘Loys will never forgive 
herself, never.—Come up to Clapham, if you’ve 
rested yourself.’ And Brum finished his glass, and 
rose. ‘We shall be too early. Sun’s up still,’ 
he remarked. But to Clapham they went, and 
waited, hanging about Belleview House for hours. 
At last the doctor came. A sensible, honest-faced 
apothecary he was, one of those comfortable, com- 
forting practitioners who can think of the patient 
as well as the fee, and who had had an immense 
amount of practice in a humdrum way. 

*I tell you frankly, Mr Fletcher, that it is a sad 

ity you failed to get the letters that Dr and Mrs 
Marsh wrote. Prompt removal is the wisest course 
in such a case,’ said Mr Simmons, not noticing how 
Sark winced at the implied reproach. ‘I prefer 
saying nothing decisive till I have seen my little 
patient again.’ 

Presently the doctor came down-stairs with a 
troubled face. The boy was ill—very ill. The 
effects of the sedative given that day had gone off ; 
and the worthy apothecary was not ashamed to own 
that he thought he had made a mistake in givin 
the excitable little invalid any morphine at all 
Paul was awake, tossing about in his bed, restless, 
with a high pulse, and in a state bordering on 
delirium. A night of unrest was very much to be 
dreaded, at that turning-point of the disorder. F 

‘There’s one thing might quiet him,’ said the 
doctor thoughtfully. ‘Perhaps he may be very 
fond of you, Mr Fletcher ?—That’s well. And 
you could coax him to go to sleep, could you, in 
Australia, when he was ill, could you? d to 
take medicines from your hand when he refused 
them from other people? That’s well again. You 
look the sort of man children would like. Now if 
you ’d sit by our little friend, and be very patient, 
and humour him omg him a story or hum- 
ming him songs till he grows drowsy, why, he 


t get a sound sleep.’ 
. Sa said James Sark eagerly : ‘and then, 


thought : ‘no a for us if that child dies,’ 
And he found himself caring less for the money, 


doctor, will he recover ?’ 
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‘Please God, he may. Mind you, I don’t say 
he will; but it’s his best chance,’ said the doctor 


seriously. 
Hour after hour dragged by, and Brum, in the 
nearest late-closing public-house, puffed at his pipe, 


and grew weary of waiting, and still Sark sat, 
patient, kind, tender as a woman, as seafaring men 
not seldom are, beside the sick child’s bed. With 
his little hand in Sark’s, and clinging to him as if 
he held on to life by that grasp of a well-known 
hand, Paul lay till deep into the night. My Lord 
Judge who sentenced James (very properly) would 
have wondered to see the man’s gentleness and 
thoughtfulness in the course of that vigil, how 
light was the touch of his muscular hand, how soft 
his voice, as he talked child-talk, and told stories 
such as children care to hear, and soothed and 
petted the tiny suffering creature that lay there, 
with large eyes and a thin wan face, hectic-crimson 
in the cheeks that had been so round and blooming. 
‘What will Loys think? I wish I had sent Brum 
back. She will be afraid for me, I mean’—Sark 
thought, once and again. But he could not go; 
the child’s fevered hand held him as iron gyves 
would scarcely have done. When he wanted to 
rise and go, the little creature, half asleep, moaned 
and woke, 

Late at night, the small hot hand, that had been 
growing cooler and less dry and hard for some time, 
relaxed its pressure. Little Paul West was aslee 
—a deep, sound sleep. The Manxman waited an 
kept motionless for half an hour or more, until the 
boy’s regular breathing assured him that the 
slumber was no fitful doze, and then, very silently, 
with unshod feet, he slipped out of the room. An 
hour and a half afterwards, he and Brum were 
back at Greenwich. It was above two hours after 
midnight. ‘Loys will think we are lost, said 
James Sark cheerily, as they reached the entrance 
y tor Lane. ‘We shall scolded, he added. 

! 


THE HORSE-SHOW. 


Amona recent attractions taking place during the 
London season, the horse-show at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, has a prominent part; and this 


In vita uring the interregnum between Epsom 
and this © shibition has afforded 
interest to all curious in varieties of horseflesh. 
The Agricultural Hall, Islington, is admirabl 
adapted (as far as any building can be) for the 
purpose, Three hundred and fifty horses and 
ponies are provided with separate boxes, quite 
semi-detached villas in their way. The show is 
divided into sixteen classes, each of which has 
separate and variable prizes allotted to it. Class 1 
comprises fifty-three entries of hunters up to 
fifteen stone, and has the very liberal sum of a 
hundred pounds for the first prize. The horse that 
carries off the honours is priced at six hundred 
and fifty guineas, surely quite money enough. In 
me a he looks quite the gentleman, and 
though small of bone below the knee, has strength 
and sinew enough to carry his weight brilliantly. 
He is endeubtolliy the best bred horse in his class, 
The majority of the other competitors being up to 
greater weights than fifteen stone, are heavy and 
coarse in proportion. Some people ap to con- 
sider that if a horse weighs upwards of a ton 


Fac. he is therefore capable of carrying another 


ear, by way of maintaining the ‘horsey’ element | h 
y y 


y | like rams, and the a pointed like arrows, to 


ton with ease and excellence ; but mere bulk 
either in man or horse does not indicate muscular 
power. Bone and muscle are all that are wanted 
to do the work; the flesh in itself is an incym. 
brance—like an infant in a perambulator. (lass 
2 comprises hunters without any condition as to 
weight, and has an entry of forty-five horses. There 
is certainly much more to take the eye in this class 
than in the preceding one; and for the moderate 
consideration of three hundred guineas, one can 
suit one’s self with a very comfortable conveyance 
across country. Class 7 is devoted to weight- 
carrying hacks, limited to 152 hands high. Here 
we have animals of every — variety of appear- 
ance, and plenty of them, for weight-carrying horses 
are always in demand ; and hea poe = me to 
pay smartly for park action in the Row. There 
is here the combination of power, breeding, and 
action which fulfils every requirement for the 
pe se; and there are few nicer horses in the 
ilding than the gray Stamford, albeit his price 

is 500 guineas. Having made a rapid circuit of the 
building, and ascertained what animals there are to 
be seen in their stalls, where you see more of their 
heels than any thing else, we will now proceed to 
the central arena, a large open space, the circuit of 
which is about a furlong, covered with tan, round 
which horses, ponies, dog-carts, &c. are exercis- 
ing. This circle is what the public are really 
interested in; only the professionals go labori- 
ously about inspecting the stalls; but all the 
gallery seats are crammed to see the trotting and 
jumping in the arena. Friday the 31st May was 
— to decide the prizes to be given in 
these classes; and by 2 p.m. on that day every 
seat in the gallery, every point of vantage where 
a glimpse of the interior could be had, was 
crammed by a perfect mob of all classes. The 
trotting was rather impatiently witnessed; like 
whitebait, it palls after the first five minutes, and 
the incessant whirl of a trotting-cart round the 
turns of the arena, which spoil the stride of the 
horse, becomes irritating after a time. The Ameri- 
can horse, Shepherd Knapp, easily carried off the 
rizes ; and his style of going was almost electric: 
e literally devoured the ground, and seemed car- 
ried away by an overwhelming desire to break his 
eart. Jullien, conducting one of his own polkas 
with a full orchestra, gave but a faint idea of the 
enthusiasm of this horse. Fire seemed to exhale from 
his nostrils ; his hind-legs were propelled forward 


get the greater reach. ugh the arena is badly 
adapted for the purpose, this performance was really 
so good that it brought down thunders of applause ; 
but it became tedious when 20,000 people were kept 
looking at a small cobby pony in a tax-cart, trotting 
the rate of ten miles an hour— 
apparently for the purpose of killing time. 

At length, henutens the long-wished-for hurdles 
make their 4 There are three fences, 
two fourteen feet apart, and the third parallel 
with one of these on the other side of the arena ; 
the top and bottom space is therefore free and 
unencumbered ; in the top, the competitors are 

about twenty in number, and one by 
one in turn, they take the fences. The fence con- 
sists of a swivel-frame to with gorse, that 
revolves when struck, and the top of the gorse 1s 
perhaps six feet high. It is most interesting to 
watch the varied way in which each horse and 


rider approaches these fences. Some go at =3 ‘| 


| 
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iles an hour, trusting to impetuous enthu- 
them and this, though not 
nlike, is generally successful, till the 
fence grows to be a very big one. Others balk at 
the fences from the very first, and will have nothing 
to say to them. The most striking performance is 
that of a chestnut horse with white legs, who walks 
up to his fences, and bucks over standing, in the 
everest way possible. He has immense power 
behind, and can raise himself easily without any 
impetus. Over they come in all fashions; some 
of the riders’ hands are rather out of the correct 
ition, but the seat of all is good. One or two 
_— make the swivel revolve, and one at least 
knocks it over. Of the twenty or so competi- 
five or six refuse to jump, six or seven perform 
so badly that they are very properly put out of the 
competition, and about six are left in to stand a 
more severe test of their powers. One of the three 
fences is raised upwards of two feet, and is made 
much more solid-looking, and becomes, in its 
modified form, a stiff, clear fence over six feet high. 
It is very clear that none but a clever fencer can 
get over without a fall, and the riders shew as 
much as they approach it. A frantic rider on a 
bay horse goes at it at express speed, and gets over, 
which he hardly deserves to do, for he should have 
given his horse more time to measure his distances, 
and to collect himself. A big brown horse that has 
been jumping to perfection comes next, and his 
rider, who handles him very neatly, he clears 
it admirably, only brushing the gorse. The 
white-legged horse, who jumps standing, has 
evidently something out of the common way 
to do now, so his rider trots him at it. 
We certainly never expected him to get over, 
but he does as well as any, and, plain as he 
is in his looks, he may win the prize for fencing 
after all. These three horses are all that are left in 
the competition now, and before the final verdict, 
they have this formidable fence again. The white- 
legged horse, belonging to Mr Patmore of Bishop’s 
Stortford, a good, old-fashioned Essex hunter, more 
used to bank and ditch than wattled timber, jumps 
better than before ; his competitors jump worse, 
and he is accordingly awarded the first prize. 
There can be no doubt as to the popular interest in 
watching the jumping, and although there was no 
tragic incident or fall of any kind, the comic ele- 
ment was abundantly represented in the horses 
that wouldn’t jump. The horse-show has now 
become quite an institution in London, and what- 
ever may be the’ grievances of individual owners 
whose horses do not get prizes, and catch colds, and 
are not sold, the public enjoy it, the entertainment 
pays, and, under these circumstances, is sure to 
go on, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


: Queen has laid the first stone of a great Hall 
veience and Art, which is to be built close 
he Royal Horticultural Gardens at South 
-sington. On a small scale, the building will 
2sent the Coliseum at Rome, and will contain 
for six thousand persons. It is an ambitious 
me, and one that will require extraordinary 
‘lousness in the management, if it is really to 
arve the a of science and art. Many 
ittempt has made to promote art and 


science in a grand building and in a popular way, 
but they have failed, and the speculations can on 
keep themselves alive by becoming funny. We 
hope such degeneracy is not to be the destiny of 
this new Hall at Kensington. 

Leeds is preparing to hold a National Exhibition 
of Works of Art in 1868, to include pictures in oil 
and water colours, drawings, engravings, sculpture, 
illuminated manuscripts, and specimens of oriental 
art. The new Infirmary built at Leeds by Mr G. 
Gilbert Scott, is to be the place of exhibition, and 
as it affords ample room for classification and dis- 
play, it is easy to foresee that a very attractive 
spectacle may be made, and as instructive as attrac- 
tive. The committee have already begun to send 
out letters soliciting the loan of works of art. 
There has been a good deal of borrowing of works 
of art of late: it remains to be seen whether the 
owners will be willing to keep on lending. 

In a paper On the Orbit of the November Meteors, 
read before the Royal Astronomical Society, Pro- 
fessor Adams demonstrates that the periodic time 
of the meteors is 33°25 years ; consequently, observers 
will know when to expect their reappearance. The 
stream of meteors occupies an are of the orbit, and 
in passing any given point, produces the surprising 
effects witnessed last November. From calculations 
made by foreign astronomers, and tested by Professor 
Adams, there is reason to conclude that the great 
comet of 1862 is a part of the same current of 
matter as that to which the August meteors belong. 
If verified by further observation, this will be a 
highly important fact in cosmical science, and 
astronomers will be busy speculating whether 
there is any relation between comets and meteors. 
The agreement in their orbits, it is thought, can 
hardly be accidental. 

The often-expressed wish that we could get 
messages from the stars has been, in a sense, realised. 
It is known by recent observations in spectrum 
analysis, that hydrogen is one of the constituents of 
a number of the fixed stars. Mr Graham, Master 
of the Mint, has experimented on a specimen of 
meteoric iron, and found it to contain six times 
more hydrogen than ordinary malleable iron. This 
gas must have been absorbed in the atmosphere 
through which the iron last passed when blazing 
hot; consequently, this iron brings to us the 
hydrogen of far remote stars, tells us something of 
their condition, and we infer that they must have 
a very dense atmosphere of hydrogen gas. In a 
short paper on this important subject, read before 
the Royal Society, Mr Graham remarks that the 
dense atmosphere here referred to must be sought 
for beyond the light cometary matter floating about 
within the limits of the solar system. This opens 
a grand question in cosmical science: if Mr 
Graham can throw further light on it by fresh 
investigations of meteorites, his name and fame 
will be deservedly magnified. He, working in his 
laboratory, and collecting gases by an aspirator, and 
the astronomer with his spectroscope, are both 
endeavouring to solve some of the mysteries of the 
universe. 

In concluding his course of lectures on coal-gas, 
Dr Frankland made a statement concerning the 
illuminating power of the gas supplied to London 
as compared with that supplied to other cities and 
towns in Europe, which ought to be taken into 
consideration by all consumers of gas in the metro- 

lis. Representing the London gas by 12, that of 

lin an Birmingham is 15, Manchester and 
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Liverpool are 22, Inverness is 25, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Greenock are 28, Paisley and Hawick 
are 30, and Aberdeen is 35. From this it appears 
that the illuminating power of London gas is the 
lowest of all, and that in some towns and cities in 
Scotland the gas gives twice as much, and in one 
instance nearly three times as much light as in 
London. This is a state of things which ought 
not to exist. It involves a question of health as 
well as economy, for the more the Londoner tries 
to increase his light the more does he contaminate 
his atmosphere.’ Dr Frankland says that London 
gas was better sixteen years ago than at present: 
the new system of purification used by the com- 
panies leaves the gas weak and deleterious, and he 
warns them to amend their practice. ‘Let the 
consumers understand,’ he remarks, ‘that low- 

riced gas is not necessarily cheap gas, and then we 
shall soon (I hope) have a gas of not less illumi- 
nating power than 20 candles per 5 cubic feet per 
hour, below which quality no gas is fit for domestic 

’ 

Mr Frank Buckland, Her Majesty’s Inspector 
of Fisheries, announces that the work of propagat- 
ing salmon and other kinds of fish, of distributing 
ova, and stocking rivers therewith, goes bravely 
on. Meanwhile (thanks to the main drainage and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works), the Thames 
is becoming habitable for big fish: a sturgeon, 
weighing sixty pounds, was caught at Westminster 
Bridge on the 11th May. There is good news 
from Lancashire on the same subject ; during last 
season, sixteen thousand salmon were caught in the 
Ribble, between Preston and the sea, where for 
years previously a hundred or two only, and some- 
times fewer than a hundred, had been taken. 
This is a surprising and a satisfactory difference, 
especially if it be an example of what we may 
expect in other rivers. For once, the appointment 
of a Commission to inquire into and suppress an 
abuse, has led to a beneficial result. 

Mr E. Byrne has read a paper before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, giving an account of 
‘Experiments on the Removal of Organic and 
Inorganic Substances in Water.’ The experi- 
ments were made with animal and _ vegetable 
charcoal, and gave results which will perha 
surprise those persons who regard charcoal as the 
very best substance for purifying water. At first, 
the charcoal produced its usual effect, and separated 
the organic matters from the water; but as the 
filtering went on, the charcoal began to return the 
organic matters to the water, so that in time the 
whole would have been returned. With all the 
kinds of charcoal tried, the result was the same, 
shewing that it cannot be depended on for puri- 
fication of water. Mr Byrne considers, that as 
we may be again visited by cholera, a series of 
— experiments with various substances 
should be carried out for the discovery of some 
trustworthy purifier. Even then, the purification 
could be on a comparatively small scale only ; so 
that it becomes of primary importance to get a 
supply of water from a pure source. 

A petition praying for the planting of woods 
over large districts of France has been laid before 
the Imperial Senate at Paris, with a suggestion that 
the army might be advantageously employed in 
the work. People have talked and sung about 
‘sunny France’ till they made themselves believe 
that France was everywhere delightful and fertile. 
But who that has travelled therein has failed to 


note the absence of timber trees? Even in the 
fertile departments, the wood is small; while in 
the south, whole districts have been rendered 
barren by increasing dryness of climate, and the 
sweeping away of the good soil by fierce floods 
rushing down from the hills. We have on man 
occasions called attention in this Journal to these 
facts as illustrative of the short-sighted and fatal 
practice of cutting down trees. As we haye 
pointed out, there must be large woods and forests 
In a country if the proper conditions of climate are 
to be maintained ; and we are glad to see that at 
least some persons in France are alive to the ques- 
tion, and endeavouring after a practical remedy, 
Peace hath her victories not less renowned than 
war, writes the poet, and it would be indeed g 
famous victory if the Emperor would set all his 
fighting-men to plant trees. The climate of some 
of his provinces would become more agreeable 
than at present, fertility would replace their bar- 
renness, and the example might induce other 
monarchs to employ their troops in growing trees 
instead of killing men. 

Ottawa, which has recently become the capital 
of Canada, shews that it appreciates its privileges 
by having established a Natural History Society. 
The papers read before this Society are not confined 
to descriptions of birds, beasts, fishes, and insects, 
but other useful subjects are admitted. One of 
the yo read last session treated of two plants 
which grow wild in the country—the silk-weed, 
and the Canadian nettle, both fibrous, and likely 
to be of use in weaving. Perhaps the agn- 
culturists of the Ottawa district will turn their 
attention to these two plants, and convert them, 
if possible, into industrial resources. 


NOTHING LOST. 


Noruine is lost: the drop of dew 
That trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled, to fall anew 

In summer’s thunder-shower ; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day— 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 

Of fountains far away. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill, 

They have their power, scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will 

To make them rife with good. 

Like circles on a lake they go, 

Ring within ring, and never stay. 

Oh, that our deeds were fashioned so 
That they might bless alway! 
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